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A CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR CHANUKAH 


For several days now Mrs. Weiner has been looking 
for an opportunity to speak with her husband but 
has not managed to catch him in the right mood. 
The last few weeks have not been the best of times. 

On Friday evening, Mr. Weiner returned from 
a day's work at the office looking like a new man. 
Business, he said, was gradually beginning to 
improve. 

Mrs. Weiner decided that now was the best 
time to speak with her husband. Sitting with 
him over a glass of tea she ventured: “You know, 
Sam, this Christmas I think I’m going to put up a 
Christmas tree’ 

“What do you mean?” her husband asked, 
“A Christmas tree? But we're Jews, were not 
Christians!” 

“You're still such a greenhorn, Sam. It’s as if 
you ve only just stepped off the boat,’ his wife said. 

“Then tell me, what did being born here in 
America teach you that I don't know?” 

“It taught me that Jews and Christians are 
equal, and that we have just as much right to 
celebrate the Christian holidays as they do. 
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“And I've been taught,’ Mr. Weiner responded, 
“that in the Old Country Jews celebrated their 
own holidays, not foreign ones; If you think I’m 
going to help you bring a Christmas tree under my 
roof you can think again!” 

“You don’t need to do anything. I'll fix 
everything myself. I'll invite the McGrays over for 
dinner and we'll all celebrate together’ 

“Listen, Penny, if you do that I won't come 
home that day; the McGrays will no doubt have 
a good laugh at the expense of you and your 
Christmas tree!” 

“They won't laugh,” his wife answered. “They'll 
be happy to see Jews honoring their holiday.’ 

Mrs. Weiner kept her word. She set up a 
Christmas tree with all the trimmings like a devout 
Christian. She prepared a genuine Christmas meal 
and invited the McGrays 

Mr. Weiner also kept his promise, leaving the 
house early in the morning. 

Mrs. Weiner dressed up to the nines. She 
adorned the tree with many colored garlands and 
illuminated them with little colorful lights. The 
house looked like an honest to goodness Christian 
home. 

When the guests arrived and saw the Christmas 
atmosphere in a Jewish home, a smile appeared 
on their lips. 
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“Hello, Mrs. Weiner!” 

“Merry Christmas!” 

“Thank you!” 

“Merry Christmas to you!” 

“Make yourselves at home, my dear guests!” 

“Where is Mr. Weiner?” the McGrays asked. 

“He just received an urgent phone-call and he 
had to go away on business. You'll have to excuse 
him. He's very disappointed that he can't join us 
for dinner. You know how it is—business before 
pleasure. He'll be back in a couple of hours or so” 

The guests sat down to table and ate the Jewish- 
Christmas meal with great appetite. 

Mr. Weiner arrived when the meal was over. 
Entering the room, it cut Mrs. Weiner to the quick 
to witness the whole ceremony. He greeted the 
guests and apologized for not being able to join 
them. 

The McGrays stayed for a few more minutes 
before taking their leave. 

“You ll have to forgive us for not staying longer,’ 
they said. “We have several other friends to call in 
on.’ 

Before leaving, Mr McGray handed a package 
to Mrs. Weiner and remarked: 

“We didn’t forget to bring you a little something” 

And with that, they were gone 
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With trembling hands Mrs. Weiner unwrapped 
the package and was astonished to see a Chanukah 
lamp with a large Star of David at its center. On 
the card was written: “A Christmas Present for a 
Jewish Holiday.’ 

Mrs. Weiner was ashamed to look her husband 
in the eyes. 

“Well, dear,’ Mr. Weiner said, “It looks like the 
Christian McGrays remember that—” 

“Yes, dear, youre right. From now on we will 
celebrate Chanukah, and not Christmas. We'll 
light up the Chanukah lamp instead ofa Christmas 
Hees. 
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A GIRL CAN ALSO BECOME A DOCTOR 


Beyle was thirteen years old when her parents 
sent her to Avrom-Khaymkes to work as a maid. 
Beyle’s father, Moshke the Cobbler, or Moshke the 
Scraper as people called him, had not made a new 
pair of shoes since opening his own workshop. Not 
because he was lazy—God forbid—but because 
he was simply unable to. 

When, sitting in his workshop, Moshke looked 
through his window and saw someone coming 
with old shoes to mend, he would turn the visor 
around on his cap, and call out to his wife: 

“Sheyne-Gitl, go into the kitchen; there's a 
customer on the way!” 

He would pick up an old scrap of leather and 
place it on his anvil, stretch it with his tongs and 
hammer it with all his might. When the client 
entered Moshke would say: 

“So much work, and no one to help me—I'm 
almost at the end of my tether!” 

This little performance was intended to 
demonstrate what a busy man he was in order to 
get a few extra Groschens for the work. 
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Once the client had left, Moshke would push 
his visor further back and sit haughtily on his 
stool—which resembled a deep bowl—and with a 
tone of superiority shout into the kitchen: 

“Sheyne-Gitl, come back in!” “You see,’ he 
would say. “From all over the world they come to 
me. I have a reputation as a pious Jew; the patches 
I put on a pair of shoes could be exhibited in an 
art gallery. You think people are crazy? Everyone 
can appreciate a good piece of craftsmanship, he 
concluded with pride. 

“And from all your good work you can't afford 
a Shabbos meal, let alone enough to pay the rent!” 
his wife reproached him. 

“Listen here, sweetheart, he replied. “Tie 
up your shoelaces or Ill soon rip that sole out 
through your teeth—see how it’s come a little 
loose—respect for Moshke the Cobbler!” 

Sheyne-Gitl let out a heavy sigh accompanied 
by the words: “What have I done to deserve 
wasting my best years with the likes of you?” 

She went into the kitchen and wept bitterly. When 
Moshke came into the kitchen to dampen the old 
piece of leather sole in the basin of water he kept 
beside his workshop, he growled under his breath: 
“Where is the old maid?” 
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“The old maid,’ his wife repeated, shaking 
her head, “a ten-year-old child he calls an ‘old 
maid’... 

“Decent people would have sent a girl like that 
off to be a maid by now, and she still thinks of her 
as achild...” he muttered, more to the water basin 
than to his wife. Turning the old sole around, he 
said: “Oh, this is a very nice piece of leather!” He 
let out a long whistle intended to express his 
enthusiasm. 

“And if you had your way we'd send our child 
off to be a nanny this very minute?” Sheyne-Gitl 
said, interrupting his contemplations which were 
now focused more on the leather than the child. 

“Why not?” Moshke answered. “How long are 
we supposed to coddle her? Until her wedding 
day? It’s high time she started bringing some 
money into this household so that I don't have to 
work so hard? 

Conversations such as this between Moshke 
and his wife occurred several times a week. 

Up to the age of thirteen Beyle ran around on 
the streets, barefoot and half naked. She didn’t 
have a pair of shoes or a decent dress to call her 
own. 

Sheyne-Gitl begrudgingly conceded that there 
was no other choice but to send their daughter 
away to become a maid. At that time the Avrom- 
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Khaymkes happened to be on the lookout for a 
servant-girl to help around the house and in the 
kitchen. And so Sheyne-Gitl sent Beyle off for the 
sum of fifteen rubles a year, plus room and board. 

The lady of the house was a good person, and 
she treated Beyle well. She had a daughter of her 
own, Sorele, about the same age as Beyle and they 
would play together during Beyle’s free time. 

A private tutor would come to Sorele every 
day to teach her reading and writing. Beyle was 
envious. Whenever she would bring a glass of tea 
for the teacher she would linger for a moment 
behind Sorele’s shoulders and sneak a glance at 
what she was writing. 

“Can you write?” the teacher asked. 

“No,’ Beyle answered. 

“Why don't you learn?” he asked. 

“Because I have no money to pay a teacher,’ 
Beyle replied. 

One Shabbes, when Beyle came home to visit 
her parents, she told them about Sorele learning 
to read and write. 

“I'm more jealous of her for that than for all the 
new dresses the tailor brought her for Shabbos,” 
she told her parents. “I'd like to learn too,’ she said 
softly, more to herself than to her parents. 

“What, you want to become a doctor is that 
it?” her father asked with scorn. “Your parents 
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can't read or write and you have no need for it 
either. You don't need to write to be able to wash 
your boss's pots, and the tailor boy that you'll 
eventually marry won’t know much more than 
how to handle a thread . . ” 

Beyle left in a state of exasperation. Her young 
heart wept for the insults her father had thrown 
in her face. 

Beyle had a desire to learn, but she lacked 
the means to pay. Her father collected her wages 
directly from her employer to pay the rent, and 
Beyle did not even see enough of it to buy a dress 
or a pair of shoes. Fortunately from time to time 
her employer would give her some of Sorele’s old 
clothes and shoes. 

On one occasion Sorele read Beyle a story from 
one of her books. Beyle was enraptured. 

“What are you thinking about?” Sorele asked 
her. 

“It’s so good to be able to read,’ Beyle replied. 

“Beyle, if you'd like, I'll teach you how to read 
and write,’ said Sorele. 

“Of course I'd like that!” came Beyle’s wide- 
eyed response. 

Indeed they soon set to work and each day they 
would sit down to study for an hour. 

A year passed and by the end of it Beyle could 
read and write just as well as Sorele. Every day in 
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her free time Beyle would sit with a book and read. 
She enjoyed it more than playing. 

One Shabbos, Beyle came to her parents with 
a book. 

“What kind of a makhzer is that?” her father 
asked. 

“This isn’t a makhzer,’ she answered, “It’s a 
book.” 

“Youre holding it upside down,’ he said 
mockingly. 

“I'm not holding it upside down, she said, “I 
know better than you how to hold a book’ 

“Well look at this, she’s already quite the 
doctor!” her father laughed. 

“Just you wait ... I will be yet. she said, her 
cheeks flushing. 

She turned to her mother and said, “Mama, If 
you d like to hear it, ’ll read you a story.’ 

“What? You mean you can?” her mother asked 
softly. 

“Of course I can,” Beyle answered proudly. 

“When and where did you learn how?” her 
mother asked. 

“Sorele, the boss's daughter has been teaching 
me for a year, and now I can read better than she 


” 


can. 
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“Would you take a look at my educated 
old maid!” Moshke the Scraper whinnied with 
laughter. 

Beyle paid no heed to his mockery, and instead 
took a seat next to her mother and read her a 
story. Beyle’s mother took her in her arms and 
began to kiss her. Her father sat there, ashamed 
at having laughed at his daughter could now read 
better than he could. From that day on, every time 
Beyle came home for Shabbos she would bring a 
book and read to her mother. Her father would sit 
alone at a remove, craning his head to listen. By 
now Moshke the Cobbler had gained respect for 
“his little daughter,’ as he had taken to calling her 
of late. 

Beyle’s mother had a sister in America and 
now that Beyle could write, she began to compose 
letters to her aunt, begging her to bring her to 
America. For a long time she received no answer, 
but Beyle was not discouraged and every week like 
clockwork she sent off a new letter to her aunt. 

Finally a letter arrived from her aunt, saying 
that she would arrange passage for Beyle soon 
after Passover. 

When Beyle read out the letter to her parents 
her mother wept, and her father sat in quiet 
gloom. 
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“Dont worry, Beyle said, “I won't forget about 
you.” 

When Beyle arrivedinAmericasheimmediately 
enrolled in evening classes. She worked by day 
and studied by night. She did not forget about her 
parents: every week she sent them a portion of her 
wages. 

“Oh, Sheyne-Gitl” Moshke said to his wife one 
evening, “you have no idea what a dear, dear child 
we have...” 

“Now she’s become your dear child—and not 
an old maid, like she used to be—when she works 
so hard over there and sends us the last of her 
money.’ 

“Yes, dear, I loved her then too, and she was just 
as dear to me as she is now, but poverty compelled 
me to...’ 

Sheyne-Gitl sat lost in thought, gazing far 
into the distance, over seas and through pensive 
eyes she could picture her child hunched over a 
machine somewhere, working hard. 

‘What are you thinking about, Sheyne-Gitl? 
Youre miles away!” her husband asked. 

“God knows if we'll ever see our child again, 
she answered, her eyes filling with tears. 

“We'll see her again,’ her husband consoled 
her. “One day she'll send for us and bring us over 
to America’ 
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“From your mouth to God’s ears, dear Lord in 
Heaven!” she said through her tears. 

Ten years passed and not a single month went 
by where Beyle forgot to send her parents money. 
When money was tight she would borrow some 
to send to her parents because she knew the 
terrible poverty that reigned over them. Though 
her father had not been kind to her in her youth, 
she did not bear a grudge, because only now 
did she come to understand that poverty was to 
blame for everything. He is not a bad father, she 
thought; he always wants to see the good in his 
children. In America Beyle pursued her studies 
with determination. She graduated from high 
school and enrolled in college. She had only one 
goal in mind, and that was to become a doctoritse, 
as her father had once pronounced it. 

When Beyle finally received her doctorate she 
sent a photograph to her parents and wrote: 

“Today [became a doctor. It was my only desire. 
I wanted to prove to you that a cobbler’s daughter 
is not condemned to be a servant-girl; if she has 
the opportunities she can study and become a 
doctor too.” 
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